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ABSTRACT 



VJhen student and novice teachers see themselves as 



learners or resear hers and spend some of their energy trying to 
understand their students and their students' perspectives, they 
become less attached to pedagogical techniques and move quickly to a 
responsive and reflective way of teaching that is more commonly 
associated with experienced teachers. In this study, student teachers 
were taught naturalistic inquiry skills. The university supervisor, 
student teachers, and novice teachers (who had received instruction 
in naturalistic inquiry) kept field notes and observed and 
interviewed each other, cooperating teachers, administrators, and the 
student teachers' high school students. Weekly meetings with student 
teache-'s and less frequent meetings and correspondence with novice 
teachers were held. The conclusions drawn in this exploration of the 
process and outcomes of preservice and inservice teachers becoming 
naturalistic teacher-researchers are related to the work of the 
postmodernist philosopher Emmanuel Levinas. Findings from this study 
indicate that student and novice teachers can develop naturalistic 
inquiry skills while learning to teach and that involving teachers at 
various stages of professional development in inquiry helps them to 
understand their students better and to model the learning process 
for their students; it makes them willing to change in response to 
the needs of others and involves them in the ressarch community in 
ways that benefit teaching and teacher education. (lAH) 
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BESTeePYEIIlME 



"For we know in part .But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 

be done away For now we see through a glass darkly; but then face to face: now I know in 

part; but then shall I know even as also I am known." I Corinthians 13:9-10, 12 (King James 
Version of the Bible) 

Introduction a nd Literature 

For the last three years, I have been exploring an approach for helping young people 
become teachers that invites them to become involved in a particular learning process and to 
think of themselves as inquirers ^ as teachers. Connecting literatures on teacher preparation, 
novice teachers, and teachers as researchers, I wondered if student teachers and novice teachers 
might benefit by learning to do qualitative research while learning to teach, h seemed to make 
sense that if they learned to learn this way early in their careers and had some success doing 
research while learning to teach, student teachers and novice teachers might be more inclined to 
continue to be leai ners throughout their teaching careers. This approach might even alleviate 
some of the problenos of burnout and thoughtless teaching that plague many teachers. 

The literature on teacher preparation concludes that one of the most unportant parts of 
that educational process is the student teaching or field experience. However, the pedagogical 
practices of student teaching continue to be criticized as being less helpful than they could be 
(Lanier & Little, 1986). Guyton and Mclntyre (1990, pg. 518) confirm this '.terature in an 
extensive review and call for research on critical questions about the field « .perience such as the 
following: "What strategies can be implemented to encourage student teachers to be students of 
teaching and reflective about their behavior and surroundings?" They urge the use of naturalistic 
inquiry to study the student teaching experience from the perspectives of the participants. 

The literature on novice teachers likewise concludes that the first few years of teaching 
constitute one of the most crucial stages in the development of teachers (Bion, 1991). During 
this time, teachers are more vulnerable (Hoffman, et. al., 1986), unsure of their competence 
(Johnston & Ryan, 1980), and introspective (Pajak & Blase, 1982) than they are likely to be in 
later years of their professional lives. The questions raised by Guyton and Mclntyre seem 
appropriate for this stage in teacher development as well. 

Authors of a third body of literature have encouraged teachers to be more thoughtful and 
reflective about their work by conducting qualitative research as a natural extension of the 
inquiries they make already in their classrooms and with their students (e.g., Fosnot, 1989; 
Goswami & Stillman, 1987; and Hitchcock and Hughes, 1989). Goswami and Stillman (preface) 
note that several exciting results accrue when teachers "conduct research as a regular part of their 
roles as teachers." For example, they find that teacher-researchers: 

1. become theorists regarding their own practice, testing their assumptions against their practices; 

2. perceive themselves differently, forming networks and becoming more active professionally; 

3. provide invaluable insights into the learning process to the profession and to other researchers 
because of their insider perspectives; and 

4. critically read and use cunrent research from others, being less vulnerable to fads. 

These literatures call for the use of research by the participants to enhance the learning 
experiences of student teachers, novice teachers, and teachers in general. Qualitative research 
was suggested by some as the most natural for practicing educators to learn and practice. It 
seemed to me that both preservice and inservice teachers could learn to build on their existing 
learning and monitoring skills to become insightful naturalistic teacher-researchers. 

This presentation will briefly summarize one key lesson I learned during an exploration 
of these ideas and relate this experience to the work of the post-modernist philosopher, 
Emmanuel Levinas. Briefly stated, the lesson is: When teachers see themselves as learners or 
researchers and spend some of their energy trying to understand their students and their 
perspectives, they become less attached to pedagogical techniques and move quickly to a 
responsive and reflective way of teaching that is more commonly associated with experienced 
teachers. Because they know their students better, they tailor learning experiences for them that 
are more appropriate than generic curriculum could be. 



Methods 



Prwedurgs 

This j;tudy grew out of a naturalistic study I have been conducting in a moderately large 
high school since January 1989. As a university supervisor, I have involved several groups of 
student teachers during their preservice courses and field experience and have continued working 
with them as they have taken teaching positions. They agreed to keep fieldnotes to share with 
me and with each other during the study. As part of the study, I have taught them naturalistic 
inquiry skills while their cooperating teachers taught them how to teach. All our work has been 
in the field; no courses were taught on the university campus. 

The procedures we used were typical of naturalistic or ethnographic studies with ongoing 
interpretive analysis. We observed and interviewed each other, the student teachers* cooperating 
teachers and adininistrators and their high school students. We also analyzed documents 
produced by the teachers and students, such as curriculum files and student work. 

Analyses of our fieldnotes were conducted both individually and jointly by me and the 
others throughout the course of the study. Fieldnotes containing observations, interview 
transcripts, document analyses, audit trail indices, interim analyses, and reflections of the 
researchers were maintained and shared in weekly meetings with the student teachers throughout 
the project Less frequent meetings and correspondence were maintained with participants after 
they took regular teaching positions. 

Criteria outiined in Lincoln and Cuba (1985) and by Williams (1986) were followed to 
enhance the credibility and utility of the inquiry (these included such precautions as prolonged 
engagement, persistent observation, triangulation, peer debriefing, member checking, thick 
description, and maintenance of an audit trail). 

Overview of the Participants' Experiences 

Several aspects of these student teachers' and novice teachers' experiences were unique 
as compared to the typical initiation experiences of teachers: 

1. They were involved as student teachers for the whole school year, spending all day each 
school day in the school. Most student teachers begin after the school year is underway and 
leave before it is finished. This schedule gave the apprentices time to see the full range of 
experiences students have in school, just as good naturalistic inquirers hope to do in their studies. 
This full range of experience provided the student teachers a chance to develop richer 
relationships with the students (similar to informants) and to modify their initial perceptions over 
time. Of course, as novice teachers, the participants were able to spend additional full years in 
schools conducting inquiries as they taught 

2. Participants had opportunities to both team teach and solo teach while they learned about the 
students they were teaching and about the collective wisdom of people who write and think about 
education. They were part of a cohort of people learning to inquire and to teach. They spent 
time discussing the experience and the challenges they faced with one another and with 
experienced teachers, as well as with me (a representative from the research community and 
from the university). In the context of discussing the challenges of teaching, we spent time 
reading a variety of books and articles on learning and teaching, listening to guest speakers on 
novel ideas as well as historical views of education, raising issues for consideration during this 
year-long experience as well as in other situations, and thinking about how what we were reading 
fit with what we were experiencing. The readings, speakers, and associated theoretical and 
philosophical issues associated with learning and teaching were studied in the rich context of a 
complex learning and teaching experience in a school with real students. Participants earned the 
credits for education courses while having these teaching and inquiring experiences on site in the 
school rather than in classes at the university. 



3. Invitations were issued to graduates from the apprenticeship program to continue some form 
of dialogue as they took teaching positions both within the school and elsewhere. Dialogue took 
place through correspondence and visits. Conversations were held witii novice teachers about 
what they were doing, how they were applying what they learned during the apprenticeship, and 
what they were learning about their students, about themselves as inquirers and as teachers, and 
about learning and teaching. Unfortunately, the novice teachers did not have much time for 
reading the sources that were discovered after they left the student teaching experience. 

4. All parties involved (the student or apprentice teachers, the novice teachers, the cooperating 
master teachers, and the university supervisor) kept fieldnotes or joamal entries on all aspects of 
these experiences. Often these were brief notes taken after school while participants reflected on 
the experiences of the day. At other times, student teachers could be seen jotting notes during 
conversations with students and during planning sessions with each other and the cooperating 
teachers. As novice teachers, there was even less time for note taking. Though some 
participants were able to keep notes at school or right after the school day, anangements were 
made with others to tape record their thoughts and send them to me for transcription. Others 
photocopied relevant sections of their personal journals and letters to family and friends to share 
with me. 

In these notes, participants explored ideas from readings and discussions and analyzed how 
theories and philosophies fit with experiences in the classroom "laboratories." We shared our 
notes with one another on a regular basis, raising questions for further exploration, searching for 
patterns in our experience, relating these themes to the literature, and otherwise learning through 
writing and talking v/ith interested inquiry colleagues. 

What We Have Learned 

Patterns of Experience 

Looking across the experiences of all involved, several patterns emerged: 

1. All the student teachers began their apprenticeship year confused about most everything they 
were going to do and they reflected their concerns clearly in their fieldnotes and in their 
conversations with me as their university supervisor, with the cooperating teachers, and with 
each other. They were concerned that the students; would not respect them. They were 
concerned about the ways the cooperating teachers were organizing the class. They wondered 
about the disruptive behavior of some of the students. They wondered what role they were to 
play since they were not the regular teachers and they were not students. Their concerns are 
reminiscent of the anxieties ethnographers experience when they are seeking to establish working 
field relations. The novice teachers had many of the same feelings as they began their school 
year all on their own without the security of cooperating teachers, a university supeivisor, or a 
cohort of colleagues they knew already who would support them in the immediate situation. 

2. About two months into the school year, the student teachers were feeling fairly confident 
about their abilities to conduct naturalistic inquiry and they began taking on more of the teaching 
role too. Their fieldnotes reflected an increasing ability to describe what tiiey were hearing and 
experiencing. They included more concrete and insightful descriptions of the physical and 
historical settings involved, the participants, the activities and events, the verbal and non-verbal 
communications of the participants, and their presence and involvement as participant-observers. 
Their reflections about the experience grew richer with time too. They more freely included their 
own feelings as participants in this experience and there was marked improvement in the quality 
of the inquiry as well as the teaching being done over the entire nine months. Their field 
relations grew richer with time and the quality of questions they were asking increased. Instead 



of worrying so much about how to keep students on task or orderly thev asked in.!t<.«H ^h^t th^ 
relationships were between students' experiences outside of sch^^and thS^^^ S 
school topics. They were willing to mee'utudents where ±ey w^e k terS^^Si^^^^^^^^^^ and 
motivations rather than demand that the students "rise to the leveJ of the SI curSu^^^^^^ ""^ 

3. Although they had moments of insight that alleviated their initial feelines of confi.don H,mn<, 

h r f ' greatest increments in understanding alSut Sfaf goi^^^^^^^^ 

when the student teachers attempted to ^ summaries about what ±ev wer^ feZilS th. 
program and their experience in it. The synthesis writing process heS S se?^attem^ 1? 
made sense but which they had not seen while deeply involved in Kre SptivSd^of 
fieldnote writing. For example, one student teacher had almost deddSX warnorLtf^n 

wTen IX'Z'^SZT t ^ ^'^^ ^^'^ her own cl^s' But K^S^! 

wnen she began writing a synthesis paper for a univers ty assignment and was asked to Hf^f^nH it 
before external reviewers, she discovered that although she wluld inak? som^ SicationTl^ 
was very pleased with the approach being taken in this progr^ Sen^X^SSr' 
basis for her own programs. She and the other student teachers agreS Sey needed the 
whole nine months to really understand tlie innovative program they were nvolvedlddi as well 
nninn'^f "'"^ '^"''f '^"^ ^"^^^ ^" °f natumUstic iXqui^ whTch Se^us^ ^e 

ere^tiS^Jg^K^^^^^ - -^^^^ - ^"^^-^ve ^^^it aS^ 

thiu f °y'''f ^""'^ " ^^'^"^^ ^° fieldnotes as frequently as they did 

wh e student teaching; however, they were able to find ways of reflecting^mr^ reS^^^^^ 
their expenences even during the time-demanding first yea^. For example oneSer tane^ 

Slfettfn^'^ltT "^""^ from Wor at other mSs awarfS^^ 
school setting. Another used a computer at the school after hours to record her notes Another 
sent copies of personal letters and diary entries which dealt with issuS at ?n f«^^^ 

r^l^ "^^"^ apprenticeship. This was a disappointment to mrluUn ^^^^ to 

them about the expenence. at least one of the novice teacherfsaid that vSdTg ab^m her ^ 
experience to any degree and then having a chance to talk to me alwut Xt she h^H «Stt.n onH 
even more about the experience helped her sort out ma^issu^s she hadten^oSS 
about. It gave her a chance to talk about issues at a deeper level S she was able t^do ^^th 
most of the teachers and administrators assigned to assist her durinrthSyear in herT^^^^ 
Perhaps this depth was achieved because we referred to her Sg^as a bas s for o^ 
conversations and her interactions with colleagues in the sch^l wSsi o^^^^^^ shared 

5 Th^. cooperating teachers benefited from their involvement in preparing teachers with this 

rieimiotes at least part of the time. They both noted several times that thev clarified th,.ir own 
.hSr,"^ intentions through this process. They found that theirTvd o^f ti^ JS^t 
schooling, learning, and teaching grew deeper and deeper through this prSess iSev Se manv 
modifications to their program in response to this thinking. They also fnvS their^nrincinT^ 
and other colleagues in more serious dialogue as they considered whatTe™^^^ 
what they were seeing the student teachers learn. ^ reading and 

f\/dnf.h ^T^^' discovered several insights into education through a review of the 
fieldnotes and reports wntten by these student teachers and novice teachSs that wHi hi ehor»H 
with teachers and researchers tta)ugh articles we are pr^ariS po, 
example, one participant identified what she called the preconditions forK^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Jscovered through this inquiry process- conditions that shS^merby Sl^^^^ 
students are willmg to leam. Another participant explored the role of fre£ Ld rS^^^^^^ 



of implementing such reforms. 



Conclusions 



for the notion of teachers as researchers by using the work of Levinas, a post moaem 
philosopher^ philosopher who aas critiqued modernist thought ^ well 

the inspiration of two generations of m^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

importance in philosophy and in our modes of being in society: 

To conclude, the well-known theses of Heideggerian philopphy-- the 
nreei^nence of Being over beings, of ontology over metaphysics-- end up 
SfSg a ^adition in which the same dominates the other, in which freedom, 
Sr^e freSom that is identical with reason precedes jusuce. Does not justice 
consis;tn putting the obHgation with regard to the other before obligations to 
oneself in Duttine the other before the same? 

E^^Derience tL idea of infinity, occurs in the relationship with the other. The 
idea of fnS is Ae. socM relationship. This relationship consists in approaching 

ablo luteK^^ The infinity of this being, which one can therefore 

^t gSStees and constitutes this exteriority. It is not equivalent to the 

"st^ce KeTa subject and an obj^t. An object, - know^l~^ 
the identity of the same; the I makes of it its theme, and then ts property its 
bS)ty its prey or its victim. The exteriority of the infinite being is man fes ed in 
Ssolute resistance which by its apparition, its epiphany, it opposes to all my 

^"'ro'be sure, the other is exposed to all my powers succumbs to dl my ruses, 
all mv crimes Or he resists me with all his force and all die unpredictable 
res™f his own freedom. I measure myself agdnst Wm^ Bm he can^so - 
and here is where he presents me his face - oppose hinise f to me beyond all 
measure wUh the total uncoveredness and nakedness of his defenseless eyes, Ac 
Shtfo^rdness, the absolute frankness of his gaze . Here is estabhshed a 
Sinsh^ not with a very great resistance, but with the absolutely other, with 
the resistance of what has no resistance, widi ethical resistance. . 

1 evinas does not apply his arguments directiy to the issues of tiiis paper He is writing to 
philosophersTbouT^^^^^^ of philosophy. Yet, the implications of discou^^^^ 

deen imo the very foundations of what we are about in the pursuit of knowledge and in the 
Sees of eSr His reference to the "same" fits well with my view "^y^f .^^^^^f^^^^^'^ 
KX. wirme student teacher as apprentice, and with the novice as teacher. The other in 



these others but we can not consume them into being part of us As oeoSk ?h?™\f »Sw 

Packard and Warner (1992) apply Levinas* thesis in a critique of film writing and 
mialysis in a way that closely parallels the theme I have begun to Sover ^^tTteSl. 

diverted from the typical educational project of cominTup ^irihc^^^t^^t^^^ hv th. 

responsible and irresponsible image [teaching 

Z ^li'J ^^'^ y°".are buildmg your own world, resisting the obligations 

to others as you do so, turning yourself and your world imo stereSty^s h the 
otiier case, you are open, responsive to others in building yoSr worW You aren't 
building It simply for yourself. You are building it for oUiere As Levina. nm k 
this IS possible "only as responsibility for die ot?er 'S^Sutfon foS ^ t s 
the difference between shaping another for the sake of your world ^d Sine 
your world for Uie sake of another. Your world is operi^and resSe to S hfrs 

youj^^^^^^^^ 

for the mundane, disorganized world of your ordinary perception YoVmSeen 

nLt ri'"^- '° '^'f peix^eption [the emic S discoveJedTS 

qualitative inquiry]. The more thrilling the imaginary [the etic orThe 
meUjodologies of teaching] world, the more dis|us?^oumusf feel for the or^^ 

Siat J?^Sehi^°"^ ^^^^^^^ ^""^T P^P'^I- Charles D^fn ^te^ 
that the more elaborate and orderiy his scheme of evolution became the less he 
could enjoy die ordinary pleasures of life. TTiis is the Lmal fat^^h^t t^^^^ 
uresponsible imagination [focus on teaching technique] hoSs tr SSciples. 

toward J5lat'?aSfrT^^^^^^^ °" ' science of teacher preparation and of teaching itself is 
this by using na^ralii ii^SrS&rurel^l^Sn^^^^^^ 
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they were there to serve. This helped them avoid the trap of usmg techniques from educational 
Erv to assign these people to pi^etermined learn categones or images, 
theory ^O'L'ef See of these teachers and student teachers suggests that by encouraging 
educator "o K^e^s who try to see the world tlirough the eyes of others (such as student, 
mher Scl^^rfand^S^^^^ th^^may encounter) they may better avoid stereotypmg and learn to 
eni?v die SuresK^ rather than worry so much about creating their 

e&^onKo^^^^^^^^^^ loss and to the loss of the students who face them with theu: 

which parallels Levinas' "same" and "other.' 

The teacher is a mediator between the knower and the known, between the 
leader She subje^tt be learned... The way a teacher plays the mediator role 
co^eys^th an epistemology and an ethic to the smdent both an approach to 
knowing and an approach to living.... As a teacher, I teach more than a body of 
SowS or^set of skills. I teach a mode of relationship between the knower 
and the known, a way of being in the world. 

Of cou?seVere ^e plenty of pedagogical experiments around these days 
many proposals for innovative and engaging ways to teach and Ifam but most of 
Sem dealonly with techniques. They leave the underlying epistemology 
unexaS Sid unchanged; they are not well grounded in an alternative theory 
SEtSe of knowing .. One does not develop a new pedagogy simply by 
ch^singfroraSabbagof teaching tri^^^ Tofindnew ways of transmitting 
SSge we must first find a new knowledge. To find a better medium, we 

must find a better message. . n a^^.^u" Th^t^xnrd nnce 

The message education should convey is ... called truth. That word, once 
central to any discussion of knowing, teaching, and learning... is not much used 

"^^Bm when we examine the image hidden at the root of "truth" it turns out to be 
more imSaTe, grounded, and human than the words we now use to descnbe the 
SowlX we pri^^ The English word "truth" comes from a Germanic root tha 
S^;o S ri^e to our word "t^th," as in the ancient vow "I pledge thee my troth, 
mh S word one person enters a covenant with another, a pledge to engage in a 
mmually accountable and transforming relationship, a relationship forged of trust 
and faith in the face of unknowable risks. 

To know something or someone in truth is to enter troth with the known, to 
reioin wUh^ew knowing what our minds have put asunder. To know in truth is to 
Scomrbetrothed to engage the known with one's whole self, an engagement one 
STwSeSvenes^^^ care, and good will. To know in truth is to allow one s 
etS^ known as well,' to be.vuln^rable to the ^^hallenges and ch^^^^^^^^^ 
relationship brings. To know in truth is to enter into the life of that which we 
Sow SUllow it to enter into ours. Truthful knowing weds the knower and 
Se Z^wn; even in separation, the two become part of each other's hfe and fate. 
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... truth involves entering a relationship with someone or something genuinely 
other than us, but with whom we are intimately bound. Truth contains the image 
we ai*e seeking - the image of community in which we were first created, the 
image of relatedness between the knower and the known that certain philosophies 
of science now affhm. 

Educating toward tnith does not mean turning away from facts and theories 
and objective realities. If we devote ourselves to truth, the facts will not 
necessarily change (though some may, since every fact is a function of 
relationship). Whatw/// change is our relation to the facts, or to the worid that the 
facts make known. Truth requires the knower to become interdependent with the 
known. Both parties have their own integrity and otherness, and one party cannot 
be collapsed into the other. But tmth demands acknowledgment of and response 
to the fact that the knower and the known are implicated in each other^s lives. 

In tcudiful knowing we neither infuse the world with our subjectivity (as 
premodem knowing did) nor hold it at arm's length, manipulating it to suit our 
needs (as is the modernist style). In truthful knowing the knower becomes co- 
panicipant in a community of faithful relationships with other persons and 
creatures and things, with whatever our knowledge makes known. We find tmth 
by pledging our troth, and knowing becomes a reunion of separated beings whose 
primary bond is not of logic but of love. 

Palmer (pages 39-40) goes on to critique specific kinds of teaching that are typical of our 
schools and argues that such teaching continues to dominate our educational systems because: 

... it conveys a view of reality that simplifies our lives. By this view, we and 
our world become objects to be lined up, counted, organized, and owned, rather 
than a conamunity of selves and spirits related to each other in a complex web of 
accountability called "truth." The conventional pedagogy pretends to give us 
mastery over the worid, relieving us of the need for mutual vulnerability that the 
new epistemologies, and truth itself, imply. 

We want a kind of knowledge the eliminates mystery and puts us in charge of 
an object-world. Above all, we want to avoid a knowledge that calls for our own 
conversion. We want to know in ways that allow us to convert the world - but 
we do not want to be known in ways that require us to change as well. 

To learn is to face transformation. To learn the truth is to enter into 
relationships requiring us to respond as well as initiate, to give as well as take. If 
we became vulnerable to the communal claims of tiuth, conversion would be 
requu-ed. . . But we find it safer to seek facts that keep us in power rather than 
truths that require us to submit Objectivist education is a strategy for avoiding 
our own conversion. If we keep reality "out there," we can avoid, for a while, the 
truth that lays the claim of community on our individual and collective lives. 

The alternative approach to teacher preparation that we have been exploring has 
encouraged teachers, student teachers, and myself to be more vulnerable to the needs of those we 
are trying to teach. Conducting naturalistic inquiry to understand others and to respond to them 
has helped create a community that questions the objectivist milieu in which we all grew up and 
which is predominant around us. This experience has been an invitation to be vulnerable 
ourselves as we want the people we are to teach to be vulnerable to us. This is not the 
controlling approach of "modeling" so people will follow us. Rather, it is a matter of becoming 
humble enough that we really are willing to change ourselves and our projects in the face of our 
students and their needs, interests, and concerns. This is the point Levinas makes in saying that 
the ethical relationship or responsibility to the other is primary and the ways of knowing and 
teaching that are the focus of so much of modem instructional theory are secondary. 



Implicarions 



This process of involving student teachers and novice teachers as naturalistic 
inquirers works. They can take fieldnotes, do simple qualitative analyses, write brief 
summary reports, and learn to think critically about educational issues while they learn to 
teach and begin teaching. It is also a very helpful way to prepare teachers, helps cooperating 
teachers do their job better, gives the university supervisor an immense wealth of information 
to judge the quality of the student teachers against, and helps novice teachers get through 
their initial experiences more professionally. 

More importantly, involving teachers at all stages of their development in inquiry 
helps them understand their students better, helps them model the learning process for their 
students, makes them willing to change themselves so they are more flexible in the face of 
others and dieir needs, and involves them in the research community so we all benefit from 
their insights (if we will be humble and teachable ourselves). 

This process of preparing and supporting teachers could be used by other 
investigators and we could study it longitudinally with cohorts of student teachers and novice 
teachers to see what they do widi the skills developed during these reflective field 
experiences. If the findings of this study can be elaborated and confirmed in other settings, 
the implications for teacher preparation are profound. The focus in preservice teaching 
majors as well as the education classes might shift from content acquisition and pedagogical 
technique to the study of key questions and inquiry processes used by the various disciplines 
and to the development of naturalistic and other interpretive inquiry skills that would help the 
teachers understand their students and their school settings more deeply and usefully. 
Certainly, the call to ethical responsibility to the others voiced by Levinas and Palmer 
suggests that teacher preparation should involve many encounters between those who are 
preparing to teach and the people they want to teach. Teaching techniques within that 
context may be helpfully taught but they can not take precedence over relationships between 
teachers and learners. . 

The question for us to consider here at AERA is, are we as educational researchers 
willing to respond to the faces of these teacher researchers and welcome their insights in spite 
of their different views, perspectives and credentials. Are we willing to be vuhierable too? 
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